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CHAPTER I. 


©F THE BEGINNING OF POLITICAL SOCIETIES. 


MEN being all free, equal, and independent, 
no ene can be put out of this condition, 

and ſubjected to the political power of another, with- 
out his own conſent. When any number of men 
have, by the conſent of every individual, made a 
community, they have, thereby, made that com- 
munity one body, with a power to act as one body; 
which is only by the will and determination. of the 
majority: For that which direas any community, 
being only the conſent of the individuals of it, and 
it being neceſſary, to that which is one body, to 
move one way, it is neceſſary the body ſhould move 
that way whither the greater force carries it; which 
is, the conſent of the majority: Or elſe, it is im- 
poſſible it ſhould act or continue one body, one 
community; which the conſent of every individual 
that united into it, agreed that it ſhould. For, if 
the conſent of the majority ſhall not, in reaſon, be 
received as the act of the whole, and bind every in- 
dividual, nothing, but the conſent of every indivi- 
| | A dual, 
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dual, can make any thing to be the ac of the whole. 
But, ſuch a conſent is next to impoſſible ever to be 
had, if we conſider the infirmities of health, and 
avocations of buſineſs, which, ina number, though 
much leſs than that of a commonwealth, will ne- 
ceſſarily keep many away from the public aſſembly. 
To which, if we add the variety of opinions, and 
contrariety of intereſts, which unavoidably happen 
in all collections of men, the coming into ſociety, 
upon ſuch terms, would be only like Cato's coming 
into the theatre—only to go out again. Whoſo— 
ever, therefore, unite into a community, muſt be 
underſtood to give up all the power, neceſſary to the 
ends for which they unite into ſociety, to the ma- 


jority of the community, unleſs they expreflly agreed 


in auy number greater than the majority. Thus, 
that which begins, and actually conſtitutes any po- 
litical. ſociety, is nothing but the conſent of any 
number of freemen capable of a majority to unite 
and incorporate into ſuch a ſocicty. Telos. 
- Thoſe who would perſuade us, that, by beinz born. 
under government, wwe are naturally ſubjefis to it, and 


have no more any title or pretence to the freedom of 


the ſtate of nature, have no other reaſon to produce 
for it, but only, becauſe our fathers or progenitors 
paſſed away their natural liberty, and, thereby, 
bound up themſelves, and their poſterity, to a per- 
petual ſubjection to the government which they 
themſelves ſubmitted to. It is true, that whatever 
engagements or promiſes any one has made for him- 
ſelf, he is under the obligation of them ; but cannot, 
any compacl whatſoever, bind his children-or poſte- 
rity : For his fon, when a man, being altogether as 
free as the father, any ad? of the father can no more 
give away the liberty of the ſon, than it can of any 
body. elfe. He may, indeed, annex ſuch conditions 
to the land, he enjoyed as a ſubject of any common 
wealth, as may oblige his ſon ta be of that com- 
ES | munity, 
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munity, if he will enjoy thoſe poſſeſſions which were 
his father's; becauſe, that eſtate being his father's 
1 property, he may diſpofe of it as he pleaſes. And 
this has generally given occaſion to miſtake in this 
matter; becauſe commoawealths, not permitting 
| any part of their dominions to be diſmembered, nor 
1 do be enjoyed by any but thoſe of their community; 
: the ſon cannot ordinarily enjoy the poſſeſſions of his 
father, but under the ſame terms his father did, by 
$ becoming a member of the ſociety; whereby, he 
> 27} puts himfelf preſently under the government he finds 
3%} there eſtabliſhed, as much as any other ſubje& of 
; that commonwealth, And thus, the conſent of free- 
men born under government, which only makes them 
Jt prembers of it, being give ſeparately in their turns, 
as each comes of age, and not in a multitude toge- 
ther, people take no notice of it; and, thinking it 
not done at all, or not neceſſary, conclude they are 
naturally ſubjects as they are men. But, ſubmiſ- 
fion to the laws of any country, living quietly, and 
enjoying protection under them, 20 mire makes a 
man a member of that fociety, than it would make a 
man a ſubject to another commonwealth, in whoſe 
family he found it convenient to abide for ſome 
time; though, whilſt he continued in it, he were 
obliged to comply with the laws, and fubmit to the 
government he tound there, : 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF THE ENDS OF POLITICAL SOCIETY AND G0- 
VERNMENT.. . 885 


Tux great and chief end of men's uniting into 
commonwealths, and putting themſelyes under go- 
7 vernment, 
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wernment, is the preſervation of their property.*® Te | 
which, there ſhould be an abliſied, ſettled, known 
dato, received and allowed by common conſent to be 
the ſtandard of right and wrong, and the common 
meaſure to decide all controverhies : Secondly, A knows | 
end indifferent judge, with authority to determine all 
differences according to the eſtabliſhed law: And, 
Thirdly, A power to back and ſupport the ſentence 
when right, and to give it due execution. But, tho 

men entruſt to certain agents, the power of fulfil» #Þ® 

Jing all theſe neceſſary duties, yet, this power being 

conſtituted by them, can never be ſuppoſed to extend | 
Farther than the common good; but is obliged to ſecure | 
every one's property, by providing for thoſe three 
things above mentioned. And ſo who ever has the 
| legiſlative or ſupreme power of any commonwealth, 2? 
As bound to govern by eſtabliſhed ſtanding laws, pro- !? 
mulgated and known to the people, and not by ex 
temporary decrees ; by indifferent and upright judges, | 
who are to decide controverſies by thoſe laws; and |} 
to employ the force of the community at home, ny 
in the execution of ſuch laws, or abroad, to prevent or . | 
redreſs foreign injuries, and ſecure the community 
from inroads and invaſion. And all this to be di- 
nected to no other end, but the peace, ſafety, and pub- 
lic good of the people. | 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF THE LEGISLATIVE POWER. 
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l THE majority having the whole power of the com» 
munity naturally in them, may employ all that power 
| in making laws for the community from time to 
time, and executing thoſe laws by officers of their 
| on appointing. Ede grent end of men's entering 
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* By Property, is meant Life, Liberty, and Eſtate, 
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into ſociety, being the enjoyment of their properties 
in peace and ſafety; and the great inſtrument and 


means of that bzing the laws eſtabliſhed in that ſo- 
ciety, the firſt and fundamental poſitive law of all 


commonwealths is the eſtabliſhing of the legiſlative. 


power; as the firſt and fundamental natural law, 
which is to govern even the legiſlative itſelf, is the 


preſervation of the ſociety, and (as far as will con- 
ſiſt with the public. good) of every perſon in it.— 


This legiſlative is not only the ſupreme power of the 


commonwealth, but ſacred and unalterable in the 


hands where the community have placed it; nor can 


any edict of any body elfe, in what form ſoever con- 


U 


ceived, or by what power ſoever backed, have the 


force and obligation of a /aw, which has not its ſanc- 


tion from that legiſlative which the public has choſen 
and appointed: For, without this, the law could 
not have that, which is abſolutely neceſſary to its 
being a law—the conſent of the ſociety; over whom no 


5 


body can have a' power to make laws, but by their own + 


conſent, and by authority received from them: And, 


therefore, all the obedience,” which, by the moſt ſo- 
lemn ties any one-can. be obliged to pay, ultimately 
terminates in this ſupreme:power, and is directed by 


thoſe laws which it enacts: Nor can any oaths, to- 


any foreign power whatſoever,-.or any domeſtic ſu- 
bordinate power, diſcharge any member of the ſo- 
ciety from his obed enge to the legiſlative, acting 
purſuant to their truſt; nor oblige him to any ohe- 
dience- contrary to the laws ſo enacted, or farther 
than they do allow —it being ridiculous to imagine 
one can be tied ultimately to obey any power in the 
ſociety, which is not the /upreme.: | 

Though the le-iſlative,.whether placed in one or 


more, whether it be always in being, or only by in- 


tervals, though it be the ſupreme. power in ever 
commonwealth; yet it is not, nor can poſſibly be 
abſolutely arbitrary. over the lives and fortunes of 
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(6) 
the people: For, it being but the joint power of 


every member of the ſociety given up to that aſſem- 
bly, which 1s legiſlator, it can be no more than. 


thoſe perſons had in a ſtate of nature before they 
entered into foci-ty, and gave up to the community; 


for nobody can transfer to another more power than 


he has in himſelf; and nobody has an abſolute arbi— 
trary power over himſelf, or over any other, to deſ- 
troy his own life, or take away the life or property 
of another. A man, as has been proved, cannot 


ſubject himſelf to the arbitrary power of another: 


and having, in the ſtate of nature, no arbitrary 
power over the life, Jiberty, or poſſeſſion of another, 
but only io much as the Jaw of nature gave him for 
the EXT Aa of himſelf, and the reſt of mankind : 
This is all he doth, or can give vp to the common- 
wealth, and, by it, to the Jegiflative power, ſo that 
the legiſlative can have no more than this. Their 
power, in the utmoſt bounds of it, is limited to the pub- 


lic good of the ſociety. It is a power, that hath no 


other end but preſervation, and, therefore, can ne- 
ver have a right to deſtroy, enſlaue, or deſignedly to im- 
poveri/h the ſubjzetls. The obligations of the law of 


Nature ceaſe not in ſociety, but only, in many caſes, 


are drawn cloſer, and have, by human laws, known 
penaltics annexed to them, to enforce their obſerva- 
tion. Thus the law of nature ſtands as an eternal 


rule to all men, legiſlators as well as others. Ihe 
rules that they make for other men's actions, muſt, 


as well as their own and other men's actions, be con- 
formable to the law of nature, i. e. to the will of 


Gop, of which that is a declaration; and the funda- 
mental law of nature being the preſervation of man 


kind, no human ſanction can be good or valid againſt 
it. . 


decide 


.. 


The legiſlative, or ſupreme authority, cannot aſ- 
ſume to it{elf a power to rule by extemporary arbi- 
trary decrees, but is S to diſpenſe juſtice, and 
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decide the rights of the ſubject by promulgated ſtand- 
ing laws, and known authoriſed judges: For all the 
power the government has, being only for the good 
of the ſociety, as it ought not to be arbitrary and at 
pleaſure, ſo it ought to be exerciſed by eſtabliſhed 
and promulgated laws: that both the people may 
know their duty, and be fafe and ſecure within the 
limits of the law; and the rulers, too, kept within 
their bounds, and not be tempted, by the power they 
have in their hands, to employ it to fuch purpoles, 


and by ſuch meaſures, as they would not have. 


known, and own not willingly. 


The ſupreme power cannot take, from-any man, 


any part of his property, without his. own conſent:— 


.” 


For the preſervation of property being the end of go- 
vernment, and that for which men enter into ſociety, . 


it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a d requires, that the people 


ſhould have. property; without which, they mult be 
ſuppoſed to loſe that, by entering into ſociety, which 
was the end for which they entered into it Too groſs . 
an abſurdity for any man ta owne. Men, therefore, in 
ſociety, having property, they have ſuch a right to 


the goods, which, by the law of the. community, 
are theirs, that nobody hath a right ta take tlicir ſub- 


ſtance, or any part of it, from them, without their own 


4 


conſent. Without this they have no property at all; 
2 I have truly no property in that which another can 
by right take from me, when he pleaſes, againſt my con- 


preme or legiſlative power of any commonwealth can 
da what it will, and diſpoſe of the eſtates of the ſub- 


ject arbitrarily, or take any part of them at pleaſure, 


This-is rot much to be feared in governments where 


the legiſlative conſiſts whelly, or in part, in aſſem- 


blies which are variable, whoſe members, u on the 
diſſolutlon of the aſſembly, are ſubjects under the 


common laws of their country, equally with the reſt, - 
But, in governments, where the legiſlative is in one 
laſting 


ſfeut. Hence, it is a miſtake to think, that the ſu- 
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laſting aſſembly, always in being, or in one man, as 
in abſolute monarchies, there is danger ſtill, that 


they will think themſelves to have a d:ftin# intereſt 


from the reſt of the community; and ſo will be apt 
to encreaſe their own riches and power, by taking what 


they think fit from the people: For a man's property is 
not at all tecure, though there be good and equitable - 
laws to ſet the bounds of it between him and his fel- 
low-fubjefs, if he, who commands thoſe fubjects, . 
have power to take, from any private man, what part 
he pleaſes of his property, and uſe and diſpoſe of it : 


as he thinks good. 
It is true, governments cannot be ſupported with- 


out great charge, and it is fit every one, who.enjoys 


his ſhare of the protection, ſhould pay, out of his 
eſtate, his proportion for the maintenance: of it.— 
But, flill it muſt be with his own conſent, i. e. the con- 


ſent of the majority; giving it either by themſelves, or 
their repreſentatives choſen by them: For-if any one ſhall 


claim a power to lay and levy taxes on. the people, by his 
own authority, and without ſuch conſent of the people, 
he thereby invades the fundamental law of property, and 


ſubverts the end of government. For what property 
have 1 in. that, which another may by right take, — # 


when he pleaſes, .to himfelf? 

 Thelegiſlative.cannot transfer the power of making 
laws to any other hands; for it being but a delegated 
power from the people, they who have it, cannot 
paſs it over to others. The people alone can appoint 
the form of the commcnwealth, which is, by con- 
ſtituting the legiſlative, and appointing in whoſe 
hands that ſhall be. 

Theſe are the bounds, which the truft, that is 


put in them by the ſociety, and the law of Gop and 
nature, bave ſet to the legiſlative power of every 


commonwealth, in all forms of government. Fir/t, 
They are to govern by promulgated eſtabliſhed Jaws, 


not to be varied in particular caſes, but to have one 
rule 
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rule for rich and poor, for the favourite at court, 
and the country man at plough. Secondly, Theſe 
Jaws alſo ought to be deſigned for no other end ulti- 
mately, but the good of the\ people. Thirdly, They 
muſt not raiſe taxes on the property of the people, 
without the conſent of the people, given by themſelves 
or their deputies. Fourthly, "The legiſlative neither 
muft nor can transfer the power of making laws to 
any body elſe, or place it any where, but where the 
people have placed it. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


oF THE LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE POWER OP 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Tus legiſlative power is that, which has a right 
to direct how the force of the commonwealth ſhall 
be employed for preſerving the community and mem- 
bers of it. But becauſe thoſe laws which are con- 
ſtantly to be executed, and whoſe force is always to 
continue, may be made in a little time, therefore 
there is no need that the legiſlative ſhould be always 
in being, not having always buſineſs to do. And 
becauſe it may be too great a temptation to human 
frailty, apt to graſp at power, for the ſame perſons, 
who have the power of making laws, to have allo 
in their hands the power to execute them, whereby 
they may exempt themſelves from obedience to the 
laws they make, and /uit the lau, both in its making 
and execution, to their eun private advantage; and, 
thereby, come to have a diſtin intereſt from the reſt of 
the community, contrary to the end of ſociety and govern» 
ment. Therefore, in well- ordered commonwealths, 
where the good of the whole is ſo conſidered, as it 
ought, the legiſlative power is put into the * ot 
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divers perſons, who, dulv aſſembled, have à power 
to make laws; which, when they have done, being 
teparated again, they are themſelves ſubject to the 
laws they have made; which is a new and near tie 
upon them, to take care that they make them for 
the public good. | 


But becauſe the laws, that are at once, and in a. 


ſhort time made, have a conſtant and laſtiug force, 
and need a perpetual execution, or an attend ence 
thereunto; therefore it is neceſſary there ſhouid bg 
a power always in being, which ſhould ſee to the 
execution of the laws that are made, and remain in 


force. And thus the legiſlative aud executive power 


come often to be ſeparated. 
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| CHAPTER. v. 


er THE SUBORDINATION OF THE POWERS OF THE 
a | COMM )NWEALTH. | oy 


Trnovcn in a conſtituted; commonwealth, ſtand- 
ing upon its own baſts, and acting according to its 


own nature, that: is, acting for the prefervation of 
the community, there can be but one ſupreme power, | 


which is the legiſlative; - to which all the reſt are, 


and muſt be. ſubordinate : Yet, the legiſlative being- 


only a delegated power to act for certain ends, there 
remains ſtill in the people a ſupreme power ts remove or 
alter the legiſlative, when they find the legiſtative act 


contrary to the truſt repoſed in them. For all power. 
given with truſt for the attaining an end, being li- 


mited by that end, whenever that end is manifeſtly. 
neglected, or oppoſed, the truſt muſt neceſſarily be 
forfeited, and te power devoive into the hands of thoſe 
that gave it, who may place it anew where they ſhall 


thin beſt fer their ſafety and ſecurity. And thus the 


community. 
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4 eommunity perpetually retains a ſupreme power. of ſav 
ing themſelves from the attempts and deſigns of any 


body, even of their legiflatars, whenever. they ſhall be 
/o foalijh, or ſo wicked, as to lay. and carry on deſigns 
azainſt the liberties and properties of the ſubject. For 
no man, or ſociety of men, having a power to de- 
liver up. their preſeryation, or, conſequently, the 
means of it, to the abſolute will and arbitrary domi- 
nion of another; whenever any one ſhall go about 
to bring them into ſuch a {laviſh condition, they will 
always have a right to preſerye what they have not a 
power to part With; and to rid themſelves of thoſe 
who invade this fundamental, ſacred, and unalterable 
law, of felt-preſervation, for which they entered into 


ſociety. And thus the community maybe faid, in 


this reſpect, to be always the ſupreme power. 

In tome commonwealths, where the legiſlative is 
not, always in being, and the executive is veſted in 
a.fingle perſon, who has alſo a ſhare in the legiſla- 
tive, there. that ſingle perſon, in a very talerable 
ſenſe, may alſo be called ſupreme: Not that he has 
in himſelf all the ſupreme power, which is that of law- 
making; but becauſe he has in him the ſupreme exe- 
cution, from whom all inferior magiſtrates derive all 
their ſeveral ſubordinate. powers, or, at leaſt, the 
greateſt part of them. Having alſo no legillative ſu- 
perior to him, there being no law te be made with- 
out his conſent, which cannot be expected ſhould 
ever ſubject him to the other part of the degiflative, 
he 1s properly enough, in this ſenſe, ſupreme. But, 
yet it is to be oblerved, that though oaths of allegi- 
ance and fealty are taken to him, it is nat to him as 


ſupreme legiſlator, but as ſupreme executor of the 


law, made by a joint power of him with others; al- 
legiance being nothing but an obedience according 
to law, which, when he violates, /e has no riglit to. 
obedience, nor can claim it otherwiſe than as the 
public perſon veſted with the power of the law, _ 
ebend ſs 
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fo is to be conſidered as the image, phantom, or re- 4 


preſentative of the commonwealth, acted by the will 
of the ſocicty, declared in its laws; and thus he has 
no will, no power, but that of the law. But, when 
he quits this repreſentation, this public will, and 
acts by his own private will, he degrades himſelf 
and is but a fingle private perſon without powery 
aud without will, that has any right to obedience; 
the members -owing no obedience but to the public 


will of the ſociety. 
It may be demanded here, What if the executive | 


power, being poſſeſſed of the force of the common- 


wealth, ſhall make uſe of that force to hinder the' L 


meeting and -afting of the legiflative, when the ori- 
ginal conſtitution, or the pubhc exigencies require 
it? I ſay, uſing force upon the people without au- 


thority, and contrary to the truſt put in him that 


does ſo, is a ſtate of war with the people, who have 
a right to raun/tate their legiſlative in the exerciſe of their 


ere For having erected a legiſlative, with an in- 


tent they ſhould exerciſe the power of making laws, 
either at certain ſet times, or when there is need of it, 
when they are hindred by any force from what is jo ne- 
ceſſary ta the ſociety, and wherein the ſafety and preſer- 
wation of the people confiſts, the people have a right to 
re moꝛ e it by force. In all ſtates and conditions, the 
true remedy of force without authority, is to oppoſe 


force to it. | 


Things of this world are in ſo conſtant a flux, 


that nothing remains long in the ſame ſtate. Thus 
people, riches, trade, power, change their ſtations ; 
flouriſhing mighty cities come to ruin, and prove, 
in time, neglected deſolate corners, whilſt other un- 
trequented places grow into populous countries, fil- 
led with wealth and inhabitants. But things not 


always changing equally, and private intereſt often - 
keeping up cuſtoms and privileges, when the reaſons of 
tem are 2 it often comes to paſs, that in o- 

2 | vernments, 
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vernments, where part of the legiſlative conſiſts of 
repreſentatives .choſen by the people, that, in tract 
of time, this repreſentation becomes very unequat 
and diſproportionate to the reaſons it was at firſt 
eſtabliſhed upon: Tv what groſs abſurdities the follow- 
ing of cuſtom, when reaſon has left it, may lead, we may 
be ſatisfied, when we ſee the bare name of a tun, of 
which there remains not ſ much as the ruins, where 
fſearce ſo much houſing as a ſheep-cote, or more inhabi- 
tants than a ſhepherd, is to be found, ſends as many re- 
preſentatives to the grand aſſembly of law-makers, as a 
whole county, numerous in people, and powerful in ricſtes. 
This ſtrangers ſtand amazed at, and, every one muſt 
confeis, needs a remedy. | 

That The good of the people is the ſupreme law,“ 
is ſo juſt and fundamentala rule, that he, who ſincerely 


follows it, cannot dangerouſly err. For it being the 


intereſt, as well as intention of the people, to have a 


Fair and equal ret reſentative, whoever brings it neareſt 


to that, is an undoubted ſriend to, and eſtabliſher 
of the government, and cannot miſs the conſent and 
approbation of the community. The power of erect- 
ing new corporations, and therewith new repreſen- 
tatives, carries with it a ſuppoſition, that, in time, 
the meaſures of repreſentation might vary, and thoſe 
places have a juſt right to be repreſented which be- 
tore had none; and, by the fame reaſon, thoſe ceaſe 
to have a right, and be too inconſiderable for ſuch a 
privilege, which before had it. *Tis not a change 
from the preſent ſtate, which, perhaps, corruption 
or decay has introduced, that makes an inroad upon 
the government, but the tendency of it to injure or 
oppreſs the people, and zo ſet up one part or party, with 
a diſtinction from, and an unequal ſubjettion of the reſt. 
W hatſoever cannot but be acknowledged to be of 
advantage to the ſociety, and people in general, 
upon juſt and laſting meaſures, will always, when 


done, juſtify itſelf; and whenever the people ſhall 
if B | 


chute 


„ 


chule their repreſentatives upon juſt and undeniably 
equal meaſures, ſuitable to the original frame of the 
government, it cannot be doubted to be the will and act 
of the ſociety, whoever permitted or cauſed them ſo to da. 


CHAPTER VI. 
or CONQUEST. 


'Trovcn governments can originally have no 
:dther riſe than that before mentioned, nor polities 
be founded on any thing but the conſent of the peo- 

le, yet, ſuch have been the diſorders ambition has 
filled the world with, that in the noiſe of war, which 


makes ſo great a part of the hiſtory of mankind, this 


conſent is little taken notice of: And, therefore, 
many have'miftaken'the force of arms for the con- 
ſent of the-pcople, and reckon conqueſt as one of 
the originals of government. But conqueſt is as far 
from ſetting up any government, as demoliſhing an 
houſe is fiom building a new one in the place. In- 
deed, it often makes way for a new ſrame of a com- 
-monwealth, by deſtroying the former; but, with- 
out tlie conſent of the people, can never erect a new 
one. That the aggreſſor, who puts himſelf into the 
ſtate of war with another, and unjuſtly invades ano- 
ther man's right, can, by ſuch an vnjuſt war, never 
come to have a right over the conquered, will be 
eaſily agreed by all men, Who will not think that 


robbers and pirates have a right of empire over 


om ſoever they have force enough to maſter; or 
that men are hound by promiſes, which unlawful 
force extorts ſrom them. Should a robber break into 
my houſe, and, with a dagger at my throat, make 


me fel deeds to convey my eſtate to him, would this 
give him:my'title?—Juſt ſuch a title, by his ſword, - 


has 


CF. 


has an unjuſt conqueror, who forces me into ſubmiſ- 
fron. The injury and the crime is equal, whether 
committed by the wearer of a crown, or ſome petty wile 
lain. The title of the offender, and the number of 
his followers, make no difference in the offence, 
unleſs it be to aggravate it. The only difference 1s, 
great robbers puniſh little ones, to keep them in 
their obedience; but the great ones are rewarded 
with laurels and triumphs, becauſe they are % big 
for the weak hands of juſtice in this world, and have 
the power in their own poſſeſſion, which ſhould pu- 


10 niſh offenders. What is my remedy againſt a rob- 
es ber, that ſo broke into my houſe ? Appeal to the law 
for juſtice. But, perhaps, juſtice is denied, or I am 
as W crippled and cannot fti:, robbed and have not the 
h means to do it. If Gop has taken away all means 
is of ſeeking remedy, there is nothing left but pa- 
„ tience. But my ſon, when able, may ſeek the re- 
- lief of the law, which l am denied: He or his fon: 
ft may renew his appeal, till he recover his right. But 
Ir me conquered, or their children, have no court, no» 
1 WH. arbitrator on eartl: to appeal to. Then they may 
- appeal, as Jephtha did, to heaven, and repeat their 
- appeal till they have recovered the native right of 
their anceſtors, which was, to have ſuch à legiſlative. 
over them, as the majority fhould approve, and freely 
e acquieſce in. If it be objegted, This would cadſe 
- endleſs trouble: I anſwer, No more than juſtice 
T does, where ſhe lies open to all that appeal to her. — 
e He that troubles his neighbour without a- cauſe, is 


puniſhed for it by the juſtice of the court he appeals. 
to: And he that appeals to heaven muſt be ſure he 
has right on his ſide; and a right too that is worth 
the trouble and coſt of the appeal, as he will anſwer at 
a tribunal that cannot be deceived, and will be ſure 

to retribute to every one according to the miſchiefs 
he hath created to his fellow-ſubjects; that is, any 

part of mankind. From whence, it is plain, that he - 
B 2 | that 
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that conquers in an unjuſt war, can, thereby, have 
no title to the ſubjection and obedience of the con- 
quered. | ; | 144 085 
But, ſuppofing victory favours the right ſide, let 
us conſider a. conqueror in a lawfal war, and ſee 
what power he gets, and over whom It is plain, he 
gets no power by his conqueſt over thoſe that con- 
quered with him. They that ſought on his fide can- 
not ſuffer by the conqueſt, but muſt at leaſt be as 
much freemen as they were before. And, moſt 
commonly, they ſerve upon terms, and on condition 
to ſhare with their leader, and enjoy a part of the 
ſpoil, and other advantages that attend the conquer- 
ing ſword; or, at leaſt, have a part of the ſubdued 
country beſtowed upon them. And the cepquering 
People are not, I hope, to be flaves by conqueſt, 
and wear their laurels only to ſhew they are ſacri- 
ficesto their leader's triumph. They, that found 
abſolute monarchy upon the title of the ſword, make 
their heroes, who are the founders of ſuch mo- 
narchies, arrant Draucanſirs, and forget they had 
any officers and ſoldiers that fought on their ſide in 
the battles they won, or aſſiſted them in the >fubdu- _ 
ing, or thared in poſlefling the countries they maf- 
tered. We are told by ſome, that the Englith mo- 
narchy is founded in the Norman Conqueſt, and that 
our princes have thereby a title to abſolute domi- 
nion: Which, if it were true (as by the hiſtory it 
appears otherwiſe) and that William had a right to 
make war on this iſland ; yet his dominion by con- 


— 


| 1 reach no farther than to the Saxons and 


ritons, that were then inbabitants of this country. 
The Normans that came with him, and helped to 
conquer, and all deſcended ſrom them, are freemen, _ 
and no ſubjects by conqueſt ; let that give what do- 


minion it will. And, if I, or any body elſe, ſhall 
claim freedom, as derived from them, it will be very 


hard to prove the contrary: And, it is plain, the 
| aW, 


. 

Jaw, that has made no diſtinction between the one 
and the other, intends not there ſhould be any dif- 
ference in their freedom or privileges. | 1 

I ſay, then, the conqueror gets no power but only 
over thoſ: who have actually aſſiſted, concurred, or- 
conſented to that. unjuſt force that is uſed Wpainſt 
him: For the people having given to their governors. 
no power to do an unjuſt thing, ſuch as is to make. 
an unjuſt war for they never had ſuch a power in 
themſelves} they ought not. ta be charged as guilty 
of the violence and injuſtice that is committed in an 
unjuſt war, any farther than they actually abet it; 
no more than they are to be thought guilty of any 
violence or.opprefion their governors ſhould uſe upon 
the people themſelves,. or any part of. their fellow- 
ſubjects, they having impowered them no more to 
the one than to the other. Conquerors, it is true, 
ſeldom. trouble. themſelves to make the diſtinction, 
but they willingly permit the confuſion of grar to 
WW {weep all together: But yet this alters not the right; 
for the conqueror's power over the liyes of the con- 
quered, being only becauſe they have uſed force to 
do, or. maintain an injuſtice, he can have that power 
only ever thoſe wha have concurred in that force; 
all the reſt are innocent; and he has no more title 
over the people of that country, who have done him 
no injury, and fo Aave made no 5 of their 
lives, than he has over any other, who, without 
any injuries or provocations, have lived upon fair 
terms with him. | | 

The people, who are the deſcendents of, or claim 
under thoſe who were forced to fabmit to the yoke - 
of a government by conſtraint, have always a right 
to ſhake it off, and free themſelves from the uſurpa- 
tion or tyranny which the ſword hath brought in- 
upon them, till their rulers. put them under ſuch a 
frame of government as they willingly, and of choice. 1 
confent to. Who doubts but the Grecian chriſtians, 

5 B 3 deſcendants. . 
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| Coll) 
deſcendants of the antient poſſeſſors of that country, 
may juſtly caſt off the Turkiſh yoke, which they 
have fo long groaned under, whenever they have an 
opportunity? For, to do it, no government can have a 
right to obedience from a people who have not freely con- 
ſented to it; which they can never be ſuppoſed to do, till 
either they are put in a full ſlate of liberty to chuſe their 
government or governors, or, at leaſt, till they have ſuch: 
landing laws, to which they have, by themſelves or their 
repreſentatives, given free conſent ; and, alſo, till they 
are allowed their due. property, which ts. fo. to be 
proprietors of what they have, that nobody can take 
away any part of it without their own conſent, with 
out which, men under any government are not in 
the Hate of freemen, but are dhe Haves under the 
force of war. | 4 x 
1 I will not diſpute now, whether princes are ex- 
75 empt from the laws of their country; but this I am, 
ſure, they owe ſubjection to the laws of Gop and 

i Nature. Nobody, no power, can exempt them from 
) the obligations of that eternal law. Thoſe are fo. 
E great, and fo ſtrong, in tlie caſe of promiſes, that 
| a omnipotency itſelf can be tied by them. Grants, 
Promi ſes, and oaths, are bonds that hold the Almighty. 
/ Whatever fome flatterers ſay to princes of the world, 

| who, altogether,” with all their people joined to: 
Y them, are, in compariſon of the great Gop, but as 
2 drop of the bucket, or a duſt on the balance—in- 

| con ſiderable nothing — Whence, it is plain, that 
| ſhaking off a power, which force, and not right, 
f hath ſet. over any one, though it hath the name of 
rebellion, yet is no offence before Gop, but is that 
which He allows and countenances, though even pro- 
miſes and covenants, when obtained by force, have 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OF TYRANNY. 
As uſurpation is the exerciſe of power, which 
another hath a right to; ſo tyranny. is the exerciſe of 
power beyond right, which nobody can have a right 
to. And this is making uſe of the power any one 
has in his hands, not for the good of thoſe who are 
under it, but for his own private, ſeparate advantage. 
When the governor, however entitled, makes not 
the law, but his will, the rule; and his commands 
and actions are not directed to the preſervation of 
the properties of his people, but the ſatisfaction of 
his own ambition, revenge, covetouſneſs, or any 
other irregular paſſion. It is a miſtake to think this. 
fault is proper only to monarchies: Other forms of 
government are liable to it, as well as that. For, 
wherever the power, that is put in any hands for the 
government of the people, and the preſervation of- 
their properties, is applied to other ends, and made 
uſe of to impoveriſh, haraſs, or ſubdue them to the 
arbitrary and irregular commands of thoſe that have. 
it; there it prefently becomes tyranny,- whether 
tho'e that thus uſe it are one or many. Thus we 
read of the thirty tyrants at Athens, as well as one - 
at Svracuſe; and the intolerable dominion. of the- 
Decemviri at Rome was nothing better. | 


7 


Wherever law ends, tyranny begins, if the law be 
tranſgreſſed to another's harm; and him wholoever 
in authority exceeds the power given him by the 
law, and makes. uſe of the force he has under his 
command, to compaſs that upon the ſubject, which: 
the law allows not, ceaſes in that to be a magiſtrate; 
and, acting without. authority, may. be. oppoſed, as. 
any other man, who, by force, invades the right of. 
another. —May the commands then of a prince be 


oppoſed? 


( 20 ) 


oppoſed ? May he be reſiſted as often as any one ſhall 
find himſelf aggrieved, and but imagine he: has not 
right done him? This will unhinge and overturn all 


4 polities; and, inſtead of government and order, leave 
nothing but anarchy and confuſion. Jo this Lan- 
ö ſwer, that force is to be oppoſed to nothing, but to 
unjuſt and unlawful force; whoever makes any op 


poſition in any other caſe, draws on himſelf a juſt 
| condemnation, both from Gop and Man: Aud, ſo 
| no danger or confuſion will follow, as is often ſug- 
| geſted. 


: Suppoſing a government; wherein the perſon of 
the chief magiſtrate is ſacred. Yet, this doctrine - 
of the lawfulneſs of refifting all unlawful exerciſes of 


5 
his power, will not, upon every flight occaſion, en- 
| danger him, or embroil the government: For, where 
the injured party may be relieved, and his damages 
repaired by appeal to the law, there can be no pre- 
' tence for force, which is only. to be uſed where a 
| man is intercepted from appealing to the law. For. 
| nothing is to be accounted hoſtile force, but where 
it leaves not the reinedy of ſuch an appeal; and it is 


ſtate of war, and makes it lawful to reſiſt him. A 


in the highway, when, perhaps, I have not twelve- 
pence in my pocket. I his man I may law fully kill. 


aalight, which he refuſes to reſtore me when I am 
| got up again, but draws his ſword to defend the poſ- 


The miſchief this inan does me is a hundred, or poſ- 


intended me (whom J killed before he really did me 
0 any); and, yet I might Tawfully Kill the one, and 
- cannot ſo much as hurt the other lawfully. The 

reaſon whereof is plain; becauſe the one uſing force, 


| ſuch force alone, that puts him who uſes it into a 


. man, with a ſword in his hand, demands my purſe 
To another, I deliver 1col. to hold only whilſt 1 


ſeſſion of it by force, if | endeavour to retake it.— 


ſibly a thouſand times more than the other perhaps 


which threatened my life, I could not have time to 
| | | ” appeal 28 
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appeal to the law to ſecure it; and, when it was 
gone, it was too late to appeal. The law could not 
reſtore life to my dead carcaſe: The loſs was irre- 
parable; which to prevent, the law of nature gave 
me a right to deſtroy him, who had put himſelf into 
a ſtate of war with me, and threatened my deſtruc- 
tion. But, in the other caſe, my life not being in 
danger, I may have the benefit of appealing to the 
law, and have reparation for my 100l. that way, + 
But, if the unlawful act done by the magiſtrate 
be maintained (by the power he has got), and the re- 
medy which is due by law be by the ſame power ob- 
ſtructed; yet, the right of refiſting, even in ſuck 
manifeſt acts of tyranny, will not ſuddenly, or on 
flight occaſions, diſturb the government: For, if if 
reach no farther than ſome private men's cafes, tho“! 
they have a right to defend themſelves, and to re- 
cover, by force, what, by unlawful force, ig taken 
from them; vet, the right to do fo, will not eafily 
engage them in a conteſt, where they are ſure to 
ferith ; it being as impoſſible for one, or a few ops 
preſſed men, to difturb the government, where the 
body of the people do not think themſelves concern- 
ed in it, as for a raving madman, or heady malcon- 
tent, to overturn a well: ſettled ftate—the people bes 
ing as little apt to follow the one as the other: 
But, if either theſe illegal acts have extended. to 
the majority of the people, or if the miſchief and oppreſ< 
ſion has lighted only on ſome few, but in fuck caſes, as 
the precedent and conſequences ſeem to threaten all; and 
they are perſuatded, in their conſciences, that their laws, 
and with them their eftates, liberties,” and lives, are in 
danger, and per haps their religion teo—how they will 
be hindred from reſiſting illegal force, uſed againſt 
them, I cannot tell. This is an inconvenience, I 
confeſs, that attends all governments whatſoever, 


when the governors have brought it to this paſs, to 
"M6 2 be 


( 22 ) | 


de generally ſuſſected of their people; the moſt dan- 
gerous ſtate which they can poſſibly put themſelves 
in; wherein they are the leſs to be pitied, becauſe jt 
is ſo eaſy to be avoided : It being as impoſhble for a 
governor, if he really means the good of the people, 
a::d the preſervation of them, and their laws together, 
not to mike them fee and feel it, as it is for the fa- 
ther of a family, not to let his children fee he loves, 
and takes care of them. - 
But, if all the world hall obſerve pretences of one 
kind, and actions of another, arts uſed to elude the 
law, and the truſt of prerogative (which is an ar- 
bitrary power in ſome things left in the prince's hand 
to do good, not harm to the people) employed con 
trary to the end for which it was given: It the peo- 
ple ſhall find the minifters and ſubordinate magiſ- 
trat es choſen ſuitable to ſuch ends, arid favoured, or 
laid by, proportionably as they promote or oppoſe 
them: If they fee ſeveral experiments made of ar- 
bitrary power, and the operators ir. it ſupported, as 
much as may be; and when that cannot be done, 
yet approved ſtill, and liked the better: If a long 
train of actions ſhew the councils all tending that 

way, how can a man any more hinder himſelf from 
being perſuad in his own mind, which way things 
are going; or om caſting about how to fave him- 
ſelf, than he could from believing the captain of the 
ſhip he was in was carrying him, and the reſt of his 
co npany, to Algiers, when he found him always 
ſteering that courſe, though croſs winds, leaks in 
his ſhip, and want of men and proviſtons did often 
force him to turn his courſe another way for ſome 
time, which he ſteadily returned to again, as ſoon 
as the wind, weather, and other circumſtances would 
let him? | | | | 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER VIII. 


or THE DISSOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT. , 

BesIDEs this overturning from without, govern- 
ments are diſſolved from within, when the legiſla- 
tive is altered. Civil ſociety being a ſtate of peace, 
amongſt thoſe who are of it, from whom the ſlate of 
war is excluded by the umpirage which they have 
provided in their legiſlative, for the ending all dif- 
ferences that may ariſe amongſt any of them, it is in 
their legiſlative, that the members of a common- 
wealth are united, and combined together into one 
coherent living body. This is the ſoul that gives 
form, life, and unity, to the commonwealth : From 
hence the ſeveral members hive their mutual jnflu- 
ence, ſympathy, and connexion. And, therefore, 
when the legiſlative is broken, or diſſolved, diſſolu- 
t.on and death follows: For the eſſence and unity of 
the ſocicty conſiſting in having one will, the legi- 
fllative, when once eſtabliſhed by the majority, has 
the declaring, and, as it were, keeping of that will. 
The conſtitution of the legiſlative is the firſt and 
fundamental act of ſociety, whereby provißon is 
made for the continuation of their union, under the 
direction of perſons, and bonds of laws, made by 
perſons authoriſed thereunto, by the conſent and 
appointment of the people, without which no, one 
man, or number of men, amongſt them, can have 
authority of making laws that ſhall be binding to the 
reſt. hen any one, or more, Mall take upon them to 
make latus, whom the people have not appointed ſo to do, 
hey make laws withont authority, which the people are 
not therefore bound to obey; by which means, they 
come again to be out of ſubjection, and may conſtt- 
tute to themſelves a new legiſlative, as they a | 
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beſt, being in full liberty to 1 the force of thoſe, 
who, without authority, would impoſe any thing upon 
them. Every one is at the diſpoſure of his own 


will, when thoſe who had, by the delegation of the 


ſociety, the declaring of the public will, are ex- 
cluded from it, and others uſurp the place, who have 
no ſuch authority or delegation. 


Ibis being uſually brought about by ſuch in the 
commonwealth who miſuſe the power they have, it 
is hard to conſider it aright, and know at whoſe. door 
to lay it, without knowing the form of government 
in which. it happens. Let us ſuppoſe, then, the le- 
giſlative placed in the concurrence of three diſtinct 
perſons. F£ir/?, A ſingle hereditary perſen, having 
the conflant, ſupreme, executive power, and, with 
it, the power of convoking and diſſolving the other 
two within certain periods of time. Second, An aſ- 


ſembly of hereditary nobility. Third, An aſſembly 


of repraggntatives choſen, for a certain time, by the 


people. | 5 a 

Such a form of government ſuppoſed, it is evident, 
Hirt, IJ hat when ſuch a ſirgle perſon, or prince, 
ſets up his own arbitrary will in piace of the Jaws, 
which are the will of the ſociety, declared by the le- 
giſlative, then the legiſlative is changed: Fer that 
being, in effect, the legiſlative, whole rules and laws 


are put in execution, and required to be obeyed ; 


when other laws are ſet up, and other rules pretend- 
ed and in forced, than what the legiſlative conſti- 
tuted by the ſociety have enacted, it is plain that the 
legiſlative is changed. Whoever introduces new 


laws, not being thereunto authoriſed by the funda- 
mental appointment of the ſociety, or ſubverts the 


old, diſowns and overturns the power by which they 


were made, and fo ſets up a new legiſlative. __. 
_- Secondly, When the prince hinders the legiſlative 
from aſliembling in its due time, or from acting free- 
| dy, purſuant to. thoſe ends for which it was conſti- 
tuted, the legiſlative is altered: For it is not a cer- 
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tain number of men, no, nor their meeting, unleſs 
they have alſo freedom of debating, and leiſure of 
erſecting, what is for the good of the ſociety, where- 
in the legiflative conſiſts. When theſe are taken 
away or altered, ſo as to deprive the ſociety of the 
due exerciſe of their power, the legiſlative is truly 
altered; for it is not names that conſtitute govern- 
ments, but the uſe and exerciſe of thoſe powers that 
were intended to accompany them. So that he, 

| who takes away the freedom, or hinders the acting 
of the legiſlative in its due ſeaſons, in effect, takes 
away the legiſlative, -and puts an end to the govern- 
ment. e KY 
- Thirdly, When, by the arbitrary power of the 
prince, the elefors, or. ways election are altered, 
without the conſent, and contrary to the common intereft 
of the people, there alſo the legiſlative is altered: For, 
if others, than thoſe whom the ſociety, hath authoriſed 
thereunto, do chuſe, or, in anether way than what. the 
ſocieiy hath preſcribed, theſe choſen are not - the legiſſa- 
tive appointed by the people. 1 | 

| Why, in ſuch a conſtitution as this, the diffolu- _ 

| tion of the government, in theſe caſes, is to be im- 
puted to the prince, is evident; becauſe, he having 
the force, treaſure, and offices of the ſtate to em- 

ploy, and often perſuading himſelf, or being flatter- 
ed by others, that, as ſupreme magiſtrate, he is un- 
capable of controul; e, alone, is in à condition te 
make great advances toward ſuch changes, under pretence 
of lawful- authority, and has it in his Sh to terrify or 
ſuppreſs oppoſers, as faftious, ſeditious, and enemies to 

| the government. Whereas, no other part of the legi- 
flative, or people, is capable, by themſelves, to at- 
tempt any alteration of the legiſlative, without open 
and viſible rebelkon, apt enough to be taken natice 
of; which; when it prevails, produces effects very 
little different from foreign conqueſt. Beſides, the 

prince, in ſuch a form of government, having the 
. e N power 
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power of diſſolving the other parts of the legiſlative, 
and, thereby, rendering them private perſons, they 
can never, in oppoſition to him, or without his con- 
currence, alter the legiſlative by law, his conſent 
being neceſſary to give any of their decrees that ſanc- 
tion. But, yet, fo far as the other parts of the le- 
giſlative any way contribute to any attempt upon the 


government, and do either promote, or not, what. lies 


in tem, inder ſucli deſigns, they are guilty, and par- 
take in this, which is certainly the greateſt crime men can 
be guilty of one towards another. | 

n theſe, and the like caſes, when the govern- 
ment is diſſolved, the people are at liberty to pro- 
vide for themſelves, by erecting a new legiſlative, 
differing from the other, by the change of perſons 
or form, or both, as they ſhall find it moſt for their 
ſafety and good: For the ſociety can never, by the 
fault of another, loſe the native and original right it 
has to preſerve. itſelf, which. can only be done by a 


ſettled legiſlative, and a fair and impartial execution 


of the Jaws made by it. But the ſtate of mankind is 
not fo miferable- that they are not capable of uſing 


" this remedy, till it be too late to look for any. Ta 


tell people. they may provide for themſelves, by 

erecting:a new legiſlative, when, by oppreſſion, ar- 
tifice, or beinge delivered over to a foreign power, 
their: old one is gone, is only to tell them, tley may 
exper} relief when it is too late, and the evil is paſt cure. 
This is, in effect, no more than to Bid them firſi be 
Haves, and ten te tate care of their liberty; and, when 


their: chains are on, tell them, they may act like freemen. 


This, if barely ſo, is rather mockery than relief; and 
men can never be ſecure from: tyranny, i, there be: 110 
means toceſcape it till they are perfectly under ii And; 
therefore; it is, that they Have not only a right to 
get out it, but to prevent it. e 7 

There is another way whereby, governments are 
diſſolved; and that is, when: the legiſlative, or the 
12 5 | p 5 prince, 
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Og prince, either of them, act contrary to their truſt, — 
F Firſt, The legiſlative acts againſt the truſt repoſed in 
P them, when they eudeavour to invade'the property 
t of the ſubject, and to make themſelves, or any part 
* of the community, maſters, or arbitrary diſpoſers of 
* the lives, liberties, or fortunes of the people. The 
3 reaſon why men enter into ſociety, is the preſerva- 
5 tion of their property; and the end why they chuſe 
; and authoriſe a legiſlative, is, that there may be laws 


made, and rules ſet, as guards and fences to the pro- 
perties of alt the members of the ſociety, to limit 
; the power, and moderate the dominion of every part 
| and member of the fociery. For, fince it can never” 
be ſuppoſed. to be the will of the ſociety, that the 
legiſlative ſhould have a power to deftroy that which 
every one deſigns to ſecure by entering into ſociety, . 
and for which the people ſubmitted themſelves to le- 
giſlators of their own making; whenever the legiſla- 
tors endeavour to take away, and deſtroy the proper-- 
ty of the people, or to reduce them to flavery under 
arbitrary power, they put themſelves into a ſtate of. 
war with the people, who are, thereupon, abſolved” 
from any farther obedience, and are left to the com- 
mon refuge, which Gop hath: provided for all men, 
againſt. force and violence. Whenſoever, therefore, 
the legiſlative ſhall tranſgreſs this fundamental rule 
of ſociety; and either, by, ambition, fear, folly, or 
corruption, endeavour to graſp themſelves, or put 
into the. hands of any other, an abſolute power over 
the lives, liberties, and eſtates of the people; by this 
breach of truſt they foi feit the power the people had 
put into their hands for quite, contrary ends, and it 
devplves to the people, who have a right to reſume their 
original liberty; and, by. the eſtabliſhment of a new le- 
giflative {ſuch as they fhall think fit) provide for their 
own ſafety and ſecurity, which is the end for which 
they are in ſociety. What I have ſaid here, con- - 
cerning the legiflative in general, holds true alſo con- 
e 14. | _ cerning 
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cerning the ſupreme cxecutor, who, having a double 
truſt put in him, both to have a part in the legiſla- 
tive, and the ſupreme execution of the law, acts a- 
gainſt both, when he goes about to fet up his own 
arbitrary will as the law of the ſociety. He acts 
alſo contrary to his- truſt, when he either employs 
the force, treaſure, and offices of the ſociety, to cor- 
rupt the repreſentatives, and gain them to his pur- 
poſes; or openly pre-engages the electors, and pre- 
ſcribes to their choice ſuch, whom he has, by ſol- 
licitations, threats, promiſes, or otherwiſe, won to 
his deſigns; and employs them to bring in ſuch, 
who have promifed beforehand what to vote, and 
what to enact. Thus to regulate candidates and 
electors, and new-model the ways of election, what 
3s it but to cut up the government by the roots, and poiſon 
the very fountain 7 public ſecurity? For the people 
baving reſerved to themſelves the choice of their re- 
pre ſentatives, as the fence to their properties, could 
do it for no ether end, but that they might always 
be freely choſen, and fo choſen, freely act and adviſe, 
as the neceſſity of the componwealth, and the pub- 
lic gccd ſhould, upon examination, and mature de- 
bate, be judged to require. This, thoſe who give 
their votes before they hear the debate, and have 
weighed the reaſons on all ſides, are not capable of 
doing. To prepare ſuch an aſſembly as this, and 
endeavour to ſet up the declared abett-rs'of his own 
will, for the true repreſentatives of the people, and 
the lawmakers of the ſociety, is certainly as great a 
breach of truſt, and as perſeCt-a declaration of a de- 
ſign to ſubvert the governmevt, as is poſſible to be 
met with. To which, if one ſhall add rewards and 
puniſi ments, viſibly employed to the ſame end, and all 
the arts of perverted law made uſe of to take off and de- 


Iro all that land in the way of ſuch a deſign, and will 


not comply and conſent to betray the liberties of their coun- 
try, it will be paſt doubt what is doing. What power 
8 85 | COM gs they 


they ought to have in the ſociety, who thus em 
ploy it coatrary to the.truft went along with it in 


its firſt inſtitation, ; is eaſy to. determine; and one 


w 


cannot but ſee, that he, who: has once attempted. . 


any ſuch thing as this, cannot any longer be truſted. 
To this, perhaps, it will be ſaid, that ths people 


being ignorant, and always diſcontented, to, lay the 
foundation of government in the. unſteady opinion 


and uncertain humont of the people, is to expoſe it 
to certain ruin: : And no government will be able 


lang to ſubſiſt, if the people may ſet up a new legi- 


flative whenexer they take offence at the old one.— 
To this I anſwer, Quite the contrary. People ate 
not ſo eaſily got out of their old forms, as ſome are 
apt to ſuggeſt: They are hardly to be prevailed with 


to amend the acknowledged faults in the frame they 


have been accuſtomed to. 
nut, it will be ſaid, This hypotheſis lays a ferment 
for frequent rebellion. :. To which I anſwer, Firſt, 


No mote than any other hypotheſis: For, when the { 


people are made :miſerable, and find themſelves ex- 
poſed to the. ill-uſage of, arbitrary power, cry up 


their governors, as: much as. you will,; for ſons of 


Jupiter; let them be, ſacred and divine, deſcended, 


or authoriſed from heaven; give them out for whom 
or. what. you, pleaſe, the fame. will. Happen. The 
people generally ill, treated, and. contrary. to right, 
will be ready, upon any occaſion, to eaſe. themſelves 
of a burden that fits heavy. upon them. They will 
with, and feek for the. opportunity, Which, in the 
change, weakneſs and aecidents of human! affairs, 
ſeldom delays, long 10 offer itſelf. . He muſt have 
lived but a little; while in the world, who has not 
ſeen examples of this, in his, time; and he muſt. have 
read very little, who cannot produce examples of it 
in all ſorts of governments in the world. 


Secondly, J anſwer, ſuch revolutions happen not 


upon every little miſmanagement in public affairs— 
J : C 3 = Great — 
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Great miſtakes in the ruling part, many wrongs and 
incoavenient laws, and all the flips of human frailty,. 
will be borne by the people without mutiny or mur- 
mur. But, if a long train of abuſes, prevarications, 
and artifices, all tending the ſame way, make the deſign 
vifible to the people, and they cannot but feel what they 
lie under, and fee whither they are going; it is not to be 
wondered at, that they ſhould then ROUZE THEMSELVES, 
and endeavour to put the rule into ſuch hands which may 
ſecure to them the ends for which government was at firjt 
erected: And, without which, antient names, and 
ſpecious forms, are ſo far froin being better, that 
they are much. worſe, than the ſtate of nature, or 
pure anarchy; the inconveniencies being all as great 
and as near, but the remedy farther off and. more: 
difficult. 5 1 
Thirdly, Janſwer, that this doctrine of a power in: 
the people of providing for their ſafety, a-new, by » 
new legiſlative, when their legiſlators. have acted- 
contrary to, their truſt, by invading their property,. 
is the beſt fence againſt rebellion, and the probablett » 
means to hinder it: For rebellion. being an oppoſi- 
tion, not to perſons, but authority, which is found- 
ed only in the conſtitutions. and. laws of. the govern- 
ment; thoſe, whoever they be, who, by. force, break 


through, and, by force, juſtify. their violation of 


them, are truly and, properly rebels: For, when 
men, by, entering into. ſociety and civil government, 
have excluded. force, and introduced. laws for the 
preſervation: of property, peace, and unity amongſt 
theiuſelves, thoſe who ſet up force again in oppoſition 
to thel aws, do rehellare ; that is, bring back again 
the Rate of war, and are properly rebels. Which 
they, who are in power (by the pretence they have 
to authority, the temptation of force they haye in 
their hands, and the flattery of thoſe about them) 
being likelieſt is do; the propereſt way, to prevent 
the evil, is to thew them the danger and injuſtice ct 

| | nn, 


it, who are under the greateſt temptation to run 


* - 


into it. 14 - ' 1 2 
In both the forementioned caſes, when either the 
legiflative is changed, or the legiſlators act contrary 
to the end for which they were conſtituted; thoſe 
whos are guilty, are guilty of rebellion. For, if 
any one, by ſorce, takes away the. eſtabliſhed legi- 
flative of any ſociety, and the laws by them made, 
purſuant to. their truſt, he, thereby, takes away the 


umpirage, which every one had conſented to, for a 


peaceable deciſion of all their controverſies, and a 
bar to the ſtate of war amongſt them. They; who 
remove or change the legitlative, take away this de- 
ciſive power, Which nobody can have, but by the 
appointment and conſent. of the people; and ſo deſ- 
troying the authority which the people did, and no- 
[po elſe can, ſet up, and introducing a power which. 
the people hath not authoriſed, they actually intro- 
_ duce a ſtate of war, which is that of force without 
authority. And thus, by removing the legiſlative 
eſtabliſhed by the ſociety (in .whote decitions the 


people. acquieſced and united, as to that of their own. 


will) they untie the knot, and expoſe the people a- 
new to the ſtate of war. And if thoſe, who, by 
force, e the legiſlative, are rebels, the le- 


| 4 themſelves, as has been ſhewn, can be no 


leſs eſteemed ſo; when they, who were ſet up for 


the protection and preſervation of the people, their 
liberties and properties, ſhall, by force, inyade aud 
_ endeavour to take them away: And, ſo they putting 


themſelves into a ſtate of war with thoſe who made 


them the protectors and guardiaus of their peace, are, 
properly, and with the. greateſt aggravation, -rebe{- 


antes, rebels. 17 ry | . 
But, if they, who ſay it lays a foundation for re- 


bellion, mean, that it may occaſion civil, wars or 


inteſtine broils, to tell the people they are abſolved 


tom obedience when illegal attempts are made upon 


their 
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their liberties or properties, and may oppoſe the un- 


lawful violence of thoſe who were their magiſtrates, 


when : they.invade their properties contrary to the 


truſt put in them; and that, therefore, this doctrine 


is not to be allowed, being fo deſtructive to the peace 


of the world they may as well ſay, upon the ſame 


ground, that honeſt men may. not oppoſe robbers or . 
pirates, becauſe this may occaſion di ſorder or blood- 
ſhed. If any miſchief come in ſuch caſes, it is not 
to be charged upon him who defends his own right, 
but on him that invades his neighbours: . If the in- 


nocent honeſt. man muſt quietly quit, all he has, for 


peace ſake, to him who will lay violent hands upon 


it, I deſire it may be conſidered, what a k ind of 


645 


1 
o 


peace there will be in the world, which conſiſts only 
in violence and rapine, and which is to be main- 
tained only for; the benefit of robbers and oppreſſors. 


Who would not think it an admirable. peace betwixt -. 
the mighty and.;/the mean, when the. lamb, without 


reſiſtauce, yielded. his throat to be.torn, by the, im- 
perious wolf ?—Polyphemus's den gives us a perfect 
pattern of ſuch a peace, and. ſueh a government, 
wherein Ulyſſes, and his companions, had. nothing 
to do, but quietly to ſvffer themſelves to be devour- 


ed. And, no doubt, Ulyſſes, Wwhotwas a .prudent 
man, preached. up paſhve . obedience, and exhorted 


them to a quiet ſubmiſſion,. by repreſenting to them 


of What concernment peace was, ta mankind ; and 
by ſhewing the inconveniencies which might hap- 


pen, if they ſhould offer to reſiſt Polyphemus, whe. 


had now the power over them. 


The end of government is the good of, mankind ; . 
and which is beſt for mankind, that the people ſhould : 


1 ——ä—— — — — 


— 


— 


be always expoſed to the boundleſs will of tyranny, 


or that the rulers ſhould be ſome times liable to be op- 


poſed, when they grow. exorbitant in the uſe of their 


power, and employ it for the deſtruction, and not 


the preſervation of the properties of their people 
5 Ms | Nor 
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Nor let any one ſay, that miſchief can ariſe from 
hence, as often- as it ſhall pleaſe a buſy head or tur- 
bulent ſpirit, to deſire the alteration of the govern- 
ment. It is true, ſuch men may ſtir, whenever they 
pleaſe ; but it will be only to their on juſt ruin 
and perdition : For, till the miſchief be grown ge- 
neral, and the ill deſigns of the rulers become v//i6le, 
or their attempts /enſible to the geater part, the 
people, who are more diſpoſed to ſuffer than riglit 
themſelves vy reſiſtance, are not apt to ſtir, The 
example; of particular injuſtice or oppreſſion of here 
and there an unfortunate, mag, moves them not; 
but, if they univerſally have a perſuaſion, grounded 
upon manifeſt evidence, that deſigns are carrying on 
againſt their liberties, and the general courſe and tendency 
of things.cannot but give them ſtrong ſuſpicions af the 
evil intention of ther governors, whoa is to be blamed for 
it? Who can help it, if they, who might avoid it, 
bring themſelves into this ſuſpicion? Are the pea- 
ple to be blamed, if they have the ſenſe of rational 
creatures, and cau think of things no otherwite thay 
as they find and feel them ?. And is it not rather their 
Fault, who put things into ſuch a poſture, .that the 
would not have them thought to be as they are:? 
grant, that the pride, ambition, and turbulency af 
private men have ſometimes cauſed great diforders 
in commonwealths, and factions have been fatal to 
ſtates and kingdems. But, whether the miſchief 
hath ofterer begun in the people's. wantonneſs, and a 
deſire to caſt off the lawful authority of their rulers, 
or in the rulers inſolence, and endeavours ta get and 
exerciſe an arbitrary; deer over their people ; he- 
ther opprethon, or diſobbdience, gave the fitſt, rite to 
the diſorder, I leave it to impartial hiſtory to weter- 
mine. This, I am ſure, Whoever, either ruler, or 
ſubject, by force, goes about to inxade the nights of 
either prince or, people, and lays the foundation for 
.qverturning the conſtitution and frame of any juſt 
, ; | government, 


8645 
government, is highly guilty of the greateſt erime, 
I think, a man is capable ef, being to anſwer for all 
thoſe miſchiefs of blood, rapine, and deſolation, 
which the breaking to pieces of governments bring 
on a country. And he who does it, is juſtly to be 
eſteemed the common enemy and peſt of mankind; 
and is to be treated accordingly. | N 
That ſubjects or foreigners, attempting, by force, 
on the properties of any people, may be reſiſted with 
force, is agreed on all hands. But that magiſtrates, 
doing the tame thing, may be reſiſted, hath of late 
been denied: As if thofe who had the greateſt pri- 
vileges and advantages by the law, had, thereby, a 
power to break thoſe laws, by. which alone they 
were ſet in a better place than their brethren. — 
Whereas, their offence is thereby the greater, both 
as being ungrateſul for the greater ſhare they have by the 
law, and breaking alſo that truſt which is put into their, 
hands by their brethren. | 3 5 
Whoſoever uſes force withont right, as every one 
does in ſociety: who ddes it without law, puts ttim-. 
ſelf into a. ſtate of war with:thoſe againſt whom he 
Io uſes it; and. in that ſtate all former ties are can» 
celled, all other rights ceaſe, and every one has a 
Sight tor defend bimfetl and to reſiſt the aggreſſor.— 
This is ſo evident, that BAR LAX himſelf, that great 
aſſerton of the power and ſacredneſs of kings, is forced 
to confeſs, That. it is lawful for the people, in ſome. 
eaſts,. to. refſt their king; and that, too, in a chap-. 
ter wherein he pretends to ſhew, that the divine law 
thvts up the people from ali manner of rebellion.— 
Wehereby it is evident, even by his own doctrine, 
that, ſince they may, in ſome caſes, reſiſt, all reſiſt - 
ing of princes is not rebellion. His words are theſe: 
« But if any one ſhould aſk, Muſt the people then 
always lay themfelves open to the cruelty and rage 
of tyranny? Muſt they ſee their. cities piliaged, and 
laid in aſhes, their wives 7nd children expoſed to 
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the ty rant's luſt and fury, and themſelves and fami- 
lies reduced by their king to ruin, and all the miſe- 
ries of want and oppreſſion, and yet fit ill? Muft 
men alone be debarred the common. privilege of op- 
poſing force with force, which nature allows ſo 
freely to all other creatures for their preſervation 
from injury? I anſwer: Self- defence is a part of the 
law of nature; nor can it be denied the community, 
even againſt the king himſelf. But, to revenge 
themſelves upon him, muſt, by no means, be allow- 
ed them: It being not agreeable to that law. Where« 
fore, if the king ſhall thew an hatred, not only to 
ſome particular perſons, but ſets hiniſelf againſt the 
body of the commonwealth, whereof. he is the head, 
and ſhall, with intolerable: ill uſage, cruelly tyran- 
niſe over the whole, or a conſiderable part of the 
people, in this caſe the people have a right to reſiſt 
and defend themſelves from injury. But it muſt be 
with this caution, that they only defend themſelves, 
but do not attack their-prince : They may repair the 
damages received, but muſt not, for any provoca- 
tion, exceed the bounds of due reverence and reſpect. 
They may repulſe the preſent attempt, but muſt not 
revenge paſt violences: For it is natural for us to 
defend: life and limb, but that an · inferior ſhould pu- 
niſh a ſuperior, is againſt nature. The miſchief 
which is defigned them, the people may prevent be- 
fore it be done; but, when it is done, they muſt not 
revenge it on the king, though author of the vil- 
lainy. This, therefore, is the privilege of the peo- 
ple in general, above what any private perſon hath; 
that particular men are allowed, by our 'adverfaries 
themſelves (BuehAxAN only excepted} to have no 
other remedy but patience ; but the body, of the pea- 
ple may, with reſpect, reſiſt intolerable tyranny; for 
when it is but moderate, they ought to endure it.“ 

Thus far that great advocate of monarchical power 
allows of- reſiſtance. It is true, he has annexeit tro 
i | : limitations 
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limitations to It, to no purpoſe. Fin, He ſays, it 
muſt be with reverence. Secondly, It muſt be with. 
oct retribution or puniſhment ;--and the reaſon he 
gives is, becauſe an inferior cannot puniſh a ſy. 
perior. 8 3 

Fir/t, How to reſiſt force without ſtriking again, 
or how to ſtrike with reverence, will need fome {kill 
to make intelligible. He that ſhall oppoſe an aſſault 
orly with a ſhield to receive the blows, or in any 
more reſpectful poſture, without a ſword in his 
hand, to abate the confidence and force of the aſ- 
ſailant, will quickly be at an end of his reſiſtance, 
and will find fuch a defence ſerve only to draw on 
himſelf the worſe uſage. This is as eule a way 
of reſiſting, as, Juvenal thought it of fighting 
FFhere you firike, J only am beaten. And the ſucceſs 
of the combat will be. unavoidably the ſame he 
there deſcribes it | 


This is the 77ghbt and duty of the Poor, 

When cuff 'd and kick'd, for mercy to implore ; 

And bleſs his ſtars, when batter'd black and blue, 

That his crack'd jaws can boaſt à tooth or tawo / 

Nay, were thole jaws of every peg bereft, 

Thank God Almighty, /7/] the jaws are leſt!! 
This will always be the event of ſuch an imaginary 
reſiſtance, where men may not ſtrike again. He, 
therefore, who may refiſt, muſt be allowed to ſtrike. 
And then let our author, or any body elſe, join a 
knock on the head, or a cut on the face, with as 
much reverence and reſpe& as he thinks fit. He that 
can reconczle blows ane reverence, may, for aught 
J know, defire, for his pains, a 9 171 reſpectful 
cudęgeling wherever he can meet with it. 
"Secondly, As to his ſecond, An inferior cannot pu- 
niſh a ſuperior. That is true, generally ſpeaking, 
whilſt he is his ſuperior. But to reſiſt force with 

1 . | force, 
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force, being the ſtate of war that levels the parties, 
cancels alk former relation of feverence, reſpect, and 
tuperiority : And then the odds that remains,” is, 
that he, who oppoſes the unjuſt - aggreſſor, has this 
ſuperiority over him, that he has a'right, when he 
prevails, to puniſh tlie offender, both for the breach 
of the peace, aud all the evils that followed upon it. 
Barclay, therefore, in another place; more coherently 
to himſelf, denies it to be lawful to reſiſt a king ins 
any caſe, But he there aſſigns. two caſes whereby a: 
king may un-king himſelf. His words are a 

„What then, can there no caſe happen wherein 
the people may, of right, and by their own autho- 
rity, help themſelves,” take arms, and ſet upon their 
king, imperioufly domineering over them? None at 
all, whilſt he remains a king, Honour the king aun, 
he that reſiſts the power, reſiſis the orditiance of God== 
are divine oracles, that will never petmit' it., The 
people, therefore, can never come by a power over: ' 
him, unleſs he does ſomething that makes him ceaſe 
to be a king: For tlien he diveſts himſelf of his 
crown and dignity, and returns to the ſtate- of a pri- 
vate man, and the people become free and ſuperior, 
the power which they had in the interregnum, before 
they crowned him king, devolving to them again. — - 
But there are but few miſcarriages which bring the 
matter to this ſtate. After conſidering it well, on 
all ſides, 1 can find but Wo. Two caſes there are, 
I] ſay, whereby a kiug, % fatto, becomes no king, 
and lofes all power and regal authority over his peo-— 
ple; which are alſo taken notice of by WIxz RUS. 

The. firſt is, If he. endeavour to overturn the 
government; that is, if he have a purpoſe and de- 
iign to ruin the kingdom and common wealth; as it: 
is recorded of Nero, that he reſolved to · cut · off the 
ſenate and people of Rome, lay the city waſte with 
fire and ſword, and then remeve to ſome other place: 
And of Caligula, that he openly declared, that he 
| . would 
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would be no longer a head to the people or ſenate, 
and that he had it in his thoughts to cut off the 
worthieſt men of both ranks, and chen retire to 
Alexandria: And he wiſhed. that the people had but 
one neck, that he might diſpatch them all at a blow. 
Such deſigns as theſe, when any king harbours in 
his thoughts, and ſeriouſly promotes, he immediately 
gives up all the care and thought of the common- 
wealth; and, conſequently, forfeits the power of 
governing his ſubjects, as a maſter does the dominion. 
over his flayes whom he hath abandoned... 

„The other caſe, is, When, a king makes himſelf 
the dependant of another, and ſubjects his kingdom, 
which his anceſtors leſt him, and the people put free 
into his hands, to the dominion. of another: For, 
however perhaps it may not be his intention to pre- 
judice the people; yet, becauſe he has hereby loſt 
the principal part of the regal. dignity, viz. to be 
next and immediately under GoD, ſupreme in his. 
kingdom ; and, alſo, becauſe he betrayed. or forced 
his people, whoſe liberty: he: ought; to have carefully 
preſerved, into the power and, dominion of a foreign, 
nation. By this, as it were, alienation of his king- 
dom, he himſelf loſes the power he had in it before, 
without transferring any the leaſt right to thoſe on 
whom he would have beſtowed it; and ſo, by this 
act, ſets the people free, and leaves them at their 
own diſpofal. One example of this is to be found in 
the Scotch Annals.“ EM oy A | 

In theſe caſes, BARELAY, the great champion of 
abſolute monarchy, is forced to allow, that a king 
may be reſiſted, and ceaſes to be a king. T hat is, 
in ſhort, not to multiply caſes, in whatſoever he has 
no authority, there he is no king, and may be re- 
ſſted: For, whereſoe ver the authority ecaſes, the 
king ceaſes too, and becomes like other men wha 
have no authority. And theſe two caſes he inſtances 
in, differ little from thoſe above mentioned, to be 
0 | 5 deſtructive 
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deſtructive to governments, only that he has omit»- 
ted the principle from which his doctrine flows; 
and that is, the breach of truſt, in not preſeryang . 
the form of government agreed on, and in not in- 
tending the end of government itſelf, which is the. 
public good and preſervation of property. When, a 
king has dethroned himſelf, and put himſ-lf in a. 
ftate of war with. his pegple, what, ſhall hinder them 
from proſecuting him who is no king, as they would. 
any other man, who has put himſelf into a ſtate of 

war with them; BAarcLay, and thoſe of his opi- 
nion, would do well to tell us. This father I de- 
ſike may be taken notice of out of BAR Ax, that he 
ſays, The miſchief. that is deſigned them, the. people 
may prevent before it be done. W hereby he allows re- 
{ſtance when tyranny. is but in deſign. Such deſigns 
as theſe (ſays he) when"any king harbours in hs thoughts,, 
and ſeriouſiy promotes, he immediately gives up all care. 
and thought of the commonwealth. - So that, according, 
to him, the neglect of the public good. is. to be taken 
as an evidence of ſuch. deſign, or, at leaft, for a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe of reſiſtance. And, the. reaſon, of. all, 
he gives in theſe words Becauſe he betrayed or forced 
his people, whoſe liberty he ought carefully to have pre- 
ſerved. What he adds, into the power and dominion 
of a foreign nation, ſignifies nothing, the fault and for- 

feiture lying in the loſs of their liberty, Which he, 
ought to have preſerved, and not in any diſtinction 
of the perſons to whoſe dominion they were ſub⸗ 
jected. The people's right is equally invaded, and 
their liberty loſt, whether they are made ſlaves to 
any of theit own, or a: foreign. nation; and in this 
lies the injury, and againſt this only they have the 
right of defence. And there are inſtances to be found 
in all countries, which ſhew, that it is not the 
change of nations in the perſons of their governors, 
but the change of government, that gives the offence, 
BILsoN, a biſhop. of church, and a great . 
* or 


ſhould: it be otherwiſe in that great moment, where 
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for the power-and prerogative of princes, does, if I 
miſtake not, in his Treatiſe of Chriſtian Subjection, 
acknowledge, that princes may forfeit their power, and 
their title to the obedience of their ſubjefts: And, if- 
there needed authority in a caſe where reaſon is fo 
plain, I could ſend my reader to-BrRacTon, For- 
TESCUE, and the author of The Mirrour, and others, 


vriters that cannot be ſuſpeted to be ignorant of 


our government, or enemies to it. But, I thought 
HookER alone might be enough to ſatisfy thoſe 
men, who, relying on him for their ecclchaſtical 
polity, are, by a ſtrange fate, carried to deny thoſe 


+, principles upon which he builds it. Whether they 


arc herein. made the tools of cunninger workmen, to 


pull down their own fabric, they had beſt look. — 


This I am ſure, their civil policy is ſo new, ſo dan- 
gerous, and fo deſtructive to both rulers and people, 
that as former ages never.could bear the broaching 


Of. it, ſo, it may be hoped, thoſe to come, redeemed . 


from the impoſitions of theſe Egyptian under-taſk- - 
maſters, will abhor the : memory of ſuch ſervile flat- - 
terers, who, whilft:it-ſeeingd to ſerve their turn, re- 
ſolved all government into .abfolute tyranny, and 


would have all meu bern ta, what.their. mean ſouls : 
Fitted them for, ſlavery. 


Here, it is like, the common queſtion. will be 
made, Who ſhall be judge, whether the prince or 
Jegiflative act contrary to their truſt? This, per- 
haps, ill-affected and factious men may ſpread a- 
mongſt the people, when the prince only makes ule. 
of his due prerogative. Lo this I reply, The pcople 


/hall be judge: For, who thal! be judge whether his | 


truſtee or deputy acts well, and* according to the 
truſt repoſed in him, but he who deputes him, and 
muſt, by having deputed him, have {till a power. to 


diſcard him, when he fails in his truſt? If this be 


reaſonable in particular caſes of private men; why 


the. 
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the welfare of millions is concerned, and alſo- here 


the evil, if not prevented, is greater, and the re- 
dreſs very difficult, dear, and dangerous? 


But, rarther, this queſtion Who ſhall be judge?) 1 


cannot mean, that there is no judge at all: For, 
where there is no judicature on earth, to decide con- 
troverſics amongſt. men, Gop in heaven is judge. 
He alone, it. is true, is judge of the right. . But every 
man is judge for himſelf, as in all other caſes, ſo in 
this, whether another hath put himſelf into a ſtate 
of war with him, and whether he ſhould appeal to 
the Supreme judge, as Jephtha did: | | 

If a controverſy ariſe betwixt a prince and ſome 
of the people, in a matter where the law is filent or 
doubtful, -and the thing be of great conſequence, 7 


fhould think, the proper umpire, .in-ſuch. a caſe, ſhould 


be the body of the people: For, in.caſes where the prince 
hath a truſt repaſed in him, and is diſpenſed from the 
common ordinary rules of the law, there, if any men find 


 #hemſelves aggrieved, and think the prince atts contrary 


10, or beyond that truſt, who ſo proper to judge as the 
body of the people (who, at" fit, lodged that truſt in 


Aim) how far they meant it ſhould extend? But, if the 
prince, or whoever they be in the adminiſtrations 


decline that way of determination, the appeal then 
lies no where but to he ven; force between either 
perſons, who have no known ſuperior on earth, or 
which permits no appeal to a judge on earth, be- 


Ing properly a ſtate of war, wherein the appeal lies 


only to heaven; and, in that ſtate, the injured party 
muſt judge for himſelf, when he ſhall think fit to 


make uſe of that appeal, and put himſelf upon it. 
To conctude :: The power that every individual 


gave the ſociety,>when he entered into it, can never 
| revert to the individuals again, as long as the ſociety” 


'aſts, but will always remain in the community; be- 
cauſe, without this, there can be no community, 


do commonwealth, which is contrary to the original 
agreement 4 
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Adement: So, Alb, .when the ſociety hatli place! 


continue the Trgiflative incthemſelves, or ercti & new form. 
* a. FC My place it in neu lande, as they : 
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